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FIRST LILACS 
By V. VALERIE GATES 


Lucinda snuffed the candle wick 
And poked the glowing fire. 
Lucinda had been arrogant, 
Had called her lad a liar, 
Had jeered him and gibed him 
For being meek and quiet — 
And all because a spring wind 
Had blown in such a riot 
Of lilac bloom and bird notes. 
She couldn’t stand, she said, 
To see a man so silent-like 
And stupid in the head. 
She said he was a dull one 
And like as not the thing 
He had promised true to tell her 
He would keep another spring. 
Lucinda’s lad rose slowly 
And mumbled at the gate 
That country mud was fearsome stuff 
And that the night was late. 
Lucinda’s lad spoke sullenly 
To himself in bed: 

‘“When we’re married, then I’ll ask her 
What it was she wanted said.’’ 








EMANCIPATION 
By Irma FRIEDRICH 


Sophie awoke to the wind rattling dry leaves of the 
cottonwoods. ‘‘Mein Gott, that grove is a nuisance some- 
times,’’ she said, sleepily feeling her head over to see 
whether any of her electric curlers had come unfastened. 
She sat up, gathered the quilt around her shoulders and 
looked out toward the barn. The sun was just coming up 
frosty red beyond the pasture gate. Below in the house 
the screen door slammed, and Mr. Stiive began his cus- 
tomary morning hallooings to the dog. ‘‘Kim Bello! 
Kiim Bello! Fass’n!’’ he boomed jovially. 

‘*Yes, you!’’ said Sophie, the angry tears coming into 
her eyes. ‘‘You just wait. I’ll show you yet if you ain’t 
eareful.’’ 

‘*Nice vedding day,’’ was Mr. Stiive’s next remark. 
He elaborated on it. ‘‘Sophie, mein Kind,’’ he directed 
to her window, ‘‘du hast’n wunnerscheunen Hochtiets- 
dag. Wunnerscheun! Kieck eis!’’ 

Sophie’s plump shoulders quivered with her indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Don’t you shout your old slopbucket Dutch at 
me,’’ she said with as much vigor as caution permitted. 
‘T’ll show’m,’’ she continued, pulling on her black cot- 
ton stocking so vigorously that the hole on her knee en- 
larged to twice its size. Her shoes were spattered with 
white foam from last night’s milking. She put them on, 
finished dressing hastily, and went down to the kitchen. 
Nettie was cutting slices from a side of bacon. 

‘Put something in the stove, Alvina,’’ she said turn- 
ing her head. ‘‘Soph! Holy Harry, kid! What are you 
doing down here in that rig?’’ She began to laugh. 
Sophie’s irritation increased. She hadn’t really intended 
to, but now she went to the rack behind the door and took 
down her old ragged denim jacket and a dust cap and put 
them on. ‘‘I’m going to milk,’’ she said shortly. 

Nettie’s mouth fell open. ‘‘On your wedding day? If 
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you knew how you looked! Oh! Oh! Oh! Girls,’’ she 
sputtered weak with laughter, ‘‘just c-come in here and 
l-look at the bride!”’ 

‘‘ Just wait!’’ threatened Sophie, slamming the screen 
door. ‘‘Maybe you won’t think it’s so funny!’’ She took 
a milk bucket off the drying rack and went to the barn. 
There in the darkest corner with her head pressed firmly 
into Buttercup’s comforting flank, and her fingers mak- 
ing the milk stream into the pail between her knees, she 
relaxed; but she thought of her mother’s straightened 
mouth, and of what the relatives from Nebraska and 
South Dakota would say about her queer behavior, and 
quailed. 

Well, they made her sick anyway. Wasn’t she twenty- 
four and hadn’t even been asked whether she wanted to 
marry Paul? Maybe she did and maybe she didn’t, but 
it simply got her goat the way the Germans married their 
kids off. This was the United States, and Paul, the poor 
fish, was actually letting his folks boss him into it too. 
Sophie’s face grew red. What a fool she had been ever 
to fall for him. Hadn’t even proposed to her. Let the 
folks fix it up. Gee, but that did make her sore. She 
wouldn’t marry him, confound him — oh, yes, but she had 
to — at three o’clock this afternoon. Pa and Ma would 
simply —’’ The barn door opened, letting in the sun- 
shine. Mr. Stiive stood there in the opening, his shoul- 
ders bent, his long moustache drooping around his mouth. 
Sophie ducked behind her cow and was apprehensively 
silent. 

‘Na Madel, wo bist?”’ 

‘‘Here, Dad.’’ 

‘Mom saget du schéllst rin kumen.’’ 

‘*Och ja, Ma. What shall I come in for? I guess I 
can milk if I want to.’’ 

‘‘Ja, ja,’’ agreed her father mildly, ‘‘Machst ’n Paul 
so ’ne diichtige Frau,’’ he added with satisfaction. 

‘‘Good wife! Good wife! I’ll good wife him!’ she 
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muttered. ‘‘The old stick! He can look for his good 
wife somewhere else.’’ 

‘Nu man flink!’’ 

‘“Yes, Dad, I’m through now.”’ 

‘‘Go upstairs and put on a clean dress!’’ said her 
mother when she came in, ‘‘and um Gottes Willen act de- 
cent before the relations anyway.’’ Sophie went, stamp- 
ing her feet with cautious violence on the stairs. 

Aunts and cousins were finishing their hair in front of 
dresser mirrors. ‘‘Here comes the bride!’’ they cried 
cleverly. 

‘‘Let me fix your veil, Sophie,’’ said Alice from Ne- 
braska. ‘‘I fixed Sophie Meyer’s at Wayne, and every- 
body said it was awful pretty.’’ 

“‘Oh, let me, let me!’’ chorused the other cousins. 

‘‘T think I ought to,’’ said Aunt Minnie. ‘‘You’re my 
Patenkind.’’ 

‘“Yes, Aunt Minnie’s your sponsor,’’ said Annie. They 
all looked expectantly at her. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t give a darn who fixes it,’’ said Sophie. 
Aunt Minnie looked hurt, and the cousins were shocked. 
They looked at each other when Sophie went into the 
closet. 

‘‘T guess I’ll go down and help Bertha,’’ said Aunt 
Minnie and went to tell Sophie’s mother. Sophie, on her 
hands and knees among the shoes and stockings on the 
closet floor, quaked inwardly. 

‘“You made Aunt Minnie mad,’’ said the cousins when 
she came out. 

‘‘Don’t care!”’ 

They looked at each other again. 

‘‘Breakfast!’’ called Nettie. 

There were fried potatoes and eggs and bacon, toasted 
coffee cake, various breakfast foods, and the indispens- 
ible jelly. The children, who were probably hungriest, 
had to wait for second table, which jocose uncles delayed 
by heavy humor at Sophie’s expense. Aunts and cousins 
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tittered dutifully at each sally. Sophie’s mother kept a 
commanding eye on her. Sophie’s usually hearty appe- 
tite suffered along with her temper. Her hazel eyes 
darkened with anger. Her cheeks were a becoming pink. 

‘‘They’ll get pinker when—’’ began the youngest 
cousin at the table, eager to shine. She was stopped by 
a sharp jab in the ribs. The combined admonitory look 
of the whole table was upon her. She realized her break, 
and in discomfiture returned to her breakfast. 

‘‘Tf — ’’ said Sophie, getting up and scraping her chair 
back over the floor — ‘‘if anybody springs that worn-out 
joke of a baby’s layette for a— wedding present — ’’ 

‘‘Sophie!’’ commanded her mother. 

‘‘T’ll take it right down to the kitchen stove and burn 
it up,’’ Sophie went on, her voice rising to an angry 
squeak on the last syllable. 

If they had taken her seriously —if her father had 
been parentally angry instead of parentally indulgent — 
Sophie’s vexation would have turned into apprehension. 
As it was, their guffaws increased it. 

She went outside, but even there were the signs of her 
wedding, — the stripped chrysanthemum bushes, the ice 
cream freezers, the row of freshly blacked Sunday shoes 
drying in the sun, the diminished flock of ducks waddling 
to the creek. She turned toward the barn, but the boys 
were busy decorating the empty haymow with sumac, 
jack oak, buck brush, and the red-berried asparagus for 
the evening’s games and dancing. She walked toward the 
milkhouse. From the open windows of the kitchen where 
the older women were busied came the savory smell of 
roasting meat and frying chicken, and snatches of Low 
German, the language in which they were most at home. 
Half a dozen cats waited at the milkhouse door. Within 
Nettie turned the cream separator and entertained her 
visiting cousins with the account of how mad her father 
and mother had been when she cut her hair. ‘‘I had to 
stay over at Uncle John’s and Aunt Mary’s for a week; 
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Dad was so mad he wouldn’t let me come home. And so 
Soph didn’t dare to cut hers.”’ 

‘‘Never dared do nothing, ’cept what papa and mamma 
said,’’ she muttered jeeringly, going on into the grove. 
‘‘And Net’s only sixteen and I’m twenty-four. But I 
can’t do what I want. Oh, no, I gotta marry because 
they’re scared to death I might disgrace ’em by not get- 
ting one.’’ 

She scuffed through the dry leaves skirting farm im- 
plements which already occupied their winter quarters 
under the trees. Sophie leaned against a tree and looked 
up through the half bared branches at the deep blue sky. 
If she squinted her eyes a little, the bare branches glisten- 
ing in the sunlight looked ice-covered. A yellow cat, 
which had followed her from the milkhouse, clawed at the 
leaves which fluttered down occasionally. There was the 
flash of a cardinal’s wings and then his song. It was 
warming up. She heard the meadowlarks and a bob- 
white in the hayfield across the road. At the north end 
of the grove the pigs followed her along the fence, squeal- 
ing clamorously for their morning’s feed. 

She stopped at the wood pile to get an armload of 
wood — knotty hedge sticks of kitchen stove length, and 
a few pieces of freshly split box elder — because the light- 
colored wood was so pretty with its rose pink stripes, 
even though it was not very good firewood. 

It was two o’clock. The men and children were dressed 
and outside waiting. Sophie, sitting on a chair in front 
of the bureau in the east room, was pale with powder and 
nervousness. Her fingers were unpleasantly cold. 

‘‘Scared, Soph?’’ questioned cousin Annie, taking the 
curling iron from the lighted lamp and testing its heat 
with a moistened finger. ‘‘You’re quiet as a mouse.”’ 

‘‘Ouch!’’ said Sophie, irritably jerking her head away 
from the hot iron. ‘‘You burned my ear.’’ 

‘‘Och my,’’ said Annie shocked, ‘‘that’s too bad. Let 
me put some vaseline on it.’’ 
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Through the window Sophie could see her father going 
around from one to another with a bottle and a wine- 
glass. His progress was punctuated by approving 
smacks. As a matter of course the children were all 
given their half glassfuls too. Each one lifted his glass 
saying, ‘‘Na, auf die Braut!’’ or ‘‘Es lebe hoch die 
Braut.’’ 

The bridesmaids rushed into the room. ‘‘Sophie! 
Meine Giite, she hasn’t got her dress on yet. Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! It’s quarter after!’’ Capable figures 
in pink and lavendar crépe de chine plucked her up from 
her chair. Folds of white satin deecended over her head. 
Draperies were adjusted and seed pearl buckles fastened 
by plump fingers. ‘‘Aunt Minnie, Aunt Minnie!’’ they 
shouted. ‘‘Kum eis flink und fix’n veil.”’ 

Aunt Minnie and Mrs. Stiive, in black silks with normal 
waistlines and long slightly gathered skirts and their hair 
pulled back into tight little knots, appeared and busied 
themselves with the veil and wreath. 

Mr. Stiive pulled out his watch and shouted up at the 
window, ‘‘Na, nu man flink do, siis kumt wie alle mit’n 
ander tau laate.’’ 

‘‘Hold your horses, hold your horses, Uncle Adolph,’’ 
returned the lavender bridesmaid, ‘‘ We won’t git late.’’ 

‘*Vell,’’? chuckled Mr. Stiive, made broadly humorous 
by the wine, ‘‘Sag Sophie eis sie scholl rasch maaken, siis 
kriege sie ’n am letz’en Enne doch ni’.’’ 

Everbody laughed. This was absolutely the last straw. 
She should hurry else in the end she wouldn’t get Paul 
anyway? Gethim! Get him! And when had she tried to 
get him she’d like to know! Mechanically Sophie re- 
treated a few steps to gain a full length view of herself in 
the dresser mirror, as she was told to do; but she saw 
only a plump blur in white satin. She was fat, she 
thought bitterly. Maybe that was why — darn Dad any- 
way! 

‘‘Here’s your bouquet, Sophie.’’ The pink bridesmaid 
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thrust it into her hand and hurried her down the stairs. 

The wedding party assembled in the vestibule. Paul 
in a new blue serge suit with a white rose in his button 
hole, and the artificial flowers under their glass domes on 
the white linen altar-cloth. As of old her eyes followed 
the pattern of the crocheted lace on it. Cup! Cross! 
Cup! Cross! Cup! Cross! until she got to the center. If 
she went any further she would have to look at Paul. She 
hated him, and the preacher with his eternal ‘‘Die Frau 
soll dem Manne unterthanig sein.’’ She didn’t care if it 
did say so in the Bible. She hated that obey business. 
She was just about sick of obeying somebody all the time. 

There was a hush. She was standing. The brides- 
maids were standing. Paul was standing. The Preacher 
was talking. ‘‘Do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband?’’ he asked, fixing a stern eye on Sophie. 

She drew a shaky breath. ‘‘I—’’ No, it was now or 
never. Folks or no folks. She was going to say it. In- 
stead of murmuring her response with downcast eyes in 
the accepted manner, she looked the preacher full in the 
face and said, ‘‘You’re the first one that’s asked me, 
Reverend.”’ 

The tense silence of the shocked congregation filled the 
church. Sophie stared hard with very wide-open eyes at 
the prayer book in the preacher’s hands. This was get- 
ting terrible. Why didn’t someone say something? When 
she was confirmed something like this had happened. She 
hadn’t been able to answer the last question, and there 
had been such a pause. At last someone had whispered 
to her the beginning of the Bible verse she had forgotten 
— Alvina or Paul or George. 

The preacher was still gaping like a fish out of water 
when Paul turned to Sophie. ‘Well, I’m askin’ you 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you marry me?”’ 

‘*Yes!’’ shouted the outraged Mr. Stiive from the con- 
gregation. 
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Sophie hesitated. ‘‘Don’t say it unless you want to,’’ 
said Paul in a low voice, ‘‘but I wish you would.’’ 

‘‘T do!’’ said Sophie to the preacher, quavering but 
triumphant. 





THE TALKING HOUSE 


By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 


It stands upon a hill and overlooks 

A river valley; but finds no new thing there; 
And what is there, is, in the summer sun, 

So somnolent not even an elm top moves. 

The house grows drowsy, and beneath the shade 
Of the two maples and just as many pines, 

It draws its blinds, and soon is fast asleep. 

The house that once was trees has no concern 
With pines and maples now, until it sleeps; 
Then trees talk to the house, and house to trees. 
Or else what is this whispering about the eaves, 
And around corners, and up in the peak 

I hear on lazy summer afternoons like this? 








TWO POEMS 
By Lema Huw Lytiz 


CHILD GOING TO BED 


The coal fire shot out white sprouts of flame. 

The hearth was warm to small bare feet. 

The red plaid shawl engulfed her in its genial folds 
To soothe the coldness of the bitter sheets. 

A white hand was held above the chimney’s glow, 
And with a breath the light went out. 

‘*Good night, dear.’’ 

‘*Good night.’’ 

The faintly oily odor of the extinguished lamp 
Made incense for the sliding shadow-shapes. 

The far, slow puffing of a locomotive 

Was like some creature climbing a monstrous stair 
On padded feet. 

The hollow call of the whistle made mounds of sound 
To press her down. 

The distant cry — the shadows bending closer — 
Warmth moving over her in deep, deep waves. . . 


RETURN TO THE EMPTY HOUSE 


She came in from the coal shed. 

The cobbled walk was smooth; she seemed to glide. 

The coal piled in the scuttle was soft and light and white, 
Like satin shirred to make a pillow. 

The door opened without squeaking 

To endless confines of loneliness. 

The porcelain sink was square and lusterless and black, 
Like coffin wood. 

The ice boiled in the pan; 

The flame froze beneath the kettle. 

The empty abysses of her were bursting with the need 
To see him sit and prop his feet 

On the rung of the kitchen chair. 

















NOTHING LEFT 
By Sauty Euiiotr ALLEN 


Albert jumped off the train the first of all the passen- 
gers, before it had entirely stopped. He went striding 
through the station and up the street. After all, the three 
weeks had seemed a beastly long time. He’d leave his 
suitcase at the drug store and drop in at Dode’s house 
for a moment and make sure of that date for tonight, be- 
fore he reported at the office. He wouldn’t take a street 
car up; it wasn’t far and he felt like walking. Dode 
wouldn’t be expecting him; he hadn’t written for several 
days. But she’d be glad to see him all right, good old 
Dode-girl. It would be fun to surprise her. He hoped 
no one would be around just then. His lips were smiling. 

It was not far to her house, yet he was tensely impa- 
tient before he reached there, he found; he wished he had 
taken that street car after all. He swung up the short 
walk to it, and was half way up the few steps to the nar- 
row porch before he saw a slender drape of white chiffon, 
with a cluster of pink and white sweet peas topping it, 
hung beside the bell. Like a bit of Dode’s corsage bou- 
quet on the little old white dress, the one — Good Lord, 
that meant a funeral, that’s what it meant, someone 
dead! Jove, that was a close shave. He must get out 
quick. Now who — 

The recoil from his swift leap held him a moment with 
his foot on the top step; then, as he started to turn, the 
door opened quietly. Dode? No, it was her mother who 
stood in the door way, — her mother with her face drawn 
and yellow-white, her hair neglected, a clean apron over a 
dark dress. Her eyes were red, drained, her face with- 
out expression. 

‘*Come right in, Mr. Benson,”’ she said strangely, her 
voice low and stiff. Something had struck her hard; he 
could see that. Suddenly he had an odd shutting off of 
his breath, a tightness in his chest. He hesitated, staring 
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at her stupidly. But there was something authoritative 
in her gesture as she opened the door for him, and he 
stepped inside. She closed it softly, and he stood awk- 
wardly beside her in the narrow, darkish hall. 

‘‘T’ve kept trying to get you on the ’phone,’’ she went 
on, her voice as expressionless as her face. ‘‘They said 
you were out of town, so finally I just left word. I was 
afraid you wouldn’t get here in time.”’’ 

Then he saw her eyes, looking at him in the dusk, 
change and suddenly come to life, and her voice rose, 
quavered. ‘*Why, haven’t you heard? Don’t you know? 
It’s Dorothy. She died on Monday.’’ 

His first feeling was one of the absurdity of his being 
here, mixed up in this queer, unreal way with a girl’s 
dying. Then, for no apparent reason, his knees gave out, 
and he sat down in the hard telephone chair behind him. 
He must say something decent, he — 

‘“‘T’m so—so—’’ he meant to say ‘‘sorry’’ but his 
voice went back on him. He couldn’t make another 
sound come. 

Her mother put a hand on his shoulder. Her face had 
lost its blankness. The cheeks were quivering. She 
wiped her lips, as if to hide them, with a very clean 
handkerchief. 

‘‘Dorothy thought a lot of you,’’ she said huskily. 
‘‘She made me burn your letters when she got so sick. 
And your picture’s been the only one on her bureau for 
quite a while. If that’s any comfort to you— I knew 
by the way she spoke about you, I’ve known a long time. 
Mothers know things like that, even when their girls 
don’t tell much. Dorothy wasn’t one to tell. But she was 
so —so careless when she talked of you, I knew. Put 
your hat and coat here, Mr. Benson.’’ 

He did not know what he was doing, or why. It was a 
bad dream, — a funny, flat, sinking sort of dream. This 
was the hall where he used to kiss her goodnight, with 
whispers. 
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‘‘ Just this one now, Ben. You’ve no terminal facilities, 
boy. This one’s really fadeout, old dear.’’ 

The same hall, but something was different. Oh, it 
was the smell, — hothouse flowers, that was it, — lilies 
and things, —a stifling scent of them. Funerals. Fun- 
erals, — not Dode! 

He found himself following her mother upstairs, an 
unthinking mechanism, but not a good one. His legs 
didn’t work right. Her mother trod heavily, lifting her- 
self from stair to stair, her hand leaning on the rail. Her 
shoulders were stooped. There was a hairpin half falling 
from her thick, curly, iron-gray hair. Dode’s hair was 
curly like that, almost crispy. But Dode’s hair was a 
nice, warm brown with bronzy lights. 

‘‘Just missed being a red-head, little old Dode,’’ he 
would say, running his fingers up through the short curls. 
— His mind would not stay put. It flitted — 

‘‘The funeral’s in the morning.’’ Her mother’s voice 
had fallen again to a steadied evenness. She stood with 
her hand on the handle of a door. ‘‘They’ll take her to 
the parlors tonight. You’d .rather see her here, of 
course. She isn’t a bit changed. She was only sick three 
days. It went into pneumonia so quick. She had a cold, 
you know, that hung on.’’ 

Yes, he knew; she had borrowed his handkerchief. 
‘‘Lend me your nice, big wiper, Ben. I have a rotten 
sniffles and mine’s no good.’’ He could feel her fingers 
squeeze his as he passed her the white square. 

‘“‘She just wouldn’t wear her overshoes, and came 
home with her slippers soaked through Thursday night,’’ 
her mother’s voice went on. He could see the small, high- 
heeled, shiny, tan slippers with the paler sheen of ivory 
stockings through the cut-out leather. Silly things, but 
good-looking, like everything of Dode’s. Expensive, of 
course. She was a little spendthrift, all right. He’d 
often thought it was a good thing he didn’t have to foot 
her bills. 
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Her mother opened the door and motioned him in. 
Then all at once his mind jerked alive and he knew where 
he was and what was expected of him. 

‘‘Oh, I’d better —I can’t —’’ His voice was quaver- 
ing, too. Damn it all, he couldn’t go in there. But some- 
how he found himself inside, and the door was closed 
very gently behind him. He felt caught, trapped. This 
was abominable, hideous. He didn’t belong here. He 
would — but there was nothing for him to do. He stood 
quite still, realized he was trembling all over, and leaned 
on the back of a little, pink, painted chair, running one 
hand over his face. It was damp with sweat. 

The room was bright, dazzling after the dark halls. 
The furniture was all pink, and the curtains, which a cold 
wind blew inward, were white. There were flowers here, 
too, lots of them. Silly things were all about. On the 
table beside him were rouge and lipstick and powder, and 
a foolish, big-eyed doll-thing leaned against the mirror. 
It was awfully cold. He shivered. He hadn’t wanted to ~ 
come here. He had never seen a dead person in his life. 
Why should he— But his eyes moved of themselves, 
pushing past his hesitancies, to the pink and white bed, 
the narrow, flimsy bed, with its pink ruffles. Dode’s 
room — Dode’s bed — they reached it —— Dode! She was 
lying there. Why, it was Dode, it was Dode! This was 
different, this wasn’t somebody, anybody, it was Dode, 
and she was— He found himself standing by the bed. 
He had almost touched her. He always wanted to touch 
Dode. She was so soft, so electric, so alive— A queer 
gasp broke upward from his throat. His eyes would not 
come away. He had to see, he had to see. 

She was very still; not a hair flicked back, not a tap- 
ping toe, not a twisted lip, not a flitting hand. He had 
hardly ever seen her hands still, and never her face white 
and impassive. Seldom her eyes closed, except some- 
times just before he kissed her, or when, in his arms, she 
— but not like this, — never, never like this. His mind 
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whirled. Was Dode sometimes like this, then, — all the 
world shut out, just Dode herself alone behind those 
dropped lids and that faint smile? Was there a Dode 
back in there all the time that he had not known, who had 
feelings she did not show, who thought things to herself, 
who — who died all alone, and looked, and looked like 
that? If he could ask her — 

‘‘DNodo, what are you thinking about, sweetie?’’? But 
she’d just laugh at him and pinch him or something. 

There was a ghastly pain all through his chest that he 
simply couldn’t stand. He wanted to cry out loud, to 
fight something. He had answered so often when she’d 
ask him with a laugh, ‘‘Love me, old boy?’’ ‘‘Bet your 
life I do, Dodo.’’ But he had not thought it could hurt 
so, the easy thing he had meant then. He hadn’t taken 
it very hard, this ‘‘love;’’ that wasn’t his line. She was 
such a little peach, so soft on the eyes, a good little sport 
to play around with. That was all he had meant, at first, 
to play around. But sometimes, sometimes she just got 
him, got him right were he lived. Then her sweetness 
was something more than he had ever thought could be, 
anyhow, anywhere. So, bit by bit, they had slipped in. 
It had caught them. — And after he had left her, at 
night, he’d go to sleep all wrapped around with the 
thought of her,—nothing else in his mind. But the 
next morning there was business and the boys and lots of 
things to do and think about. 

He’d missed her like everything, though, while he was 
away; he hadn’t realized how he would miss her. Ever 
since lunch on the train, he had sat looking out the win- 
dow, thinking about her, planning their evening. They’d 
go out to The Cheshire Cat for dinner, and dance, just 
together, all evening. Her fingers would play tunes on 
the table as they ate, and she’d sing softly while they 
danced. And he’d talk into her curly hair, and she’d tip 
her chin and laugh up at him. Then he’d put his cheek 
down against her temple and she’d say, ‘‘That’s it. Cud- 
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dle me up, Bensie.’’ She called him that when she liked 
him a lot. ‘‘You’ve got me going, honey,’’ he’d whisper 
and he’d feel a sort of sigh go through her and she’d say, 
‘‘Same here, Bensie.’’ She’d try to laugh up at him 
again, but her eyes would waver away and she’d tuck her 
head down quickly on his shoulder — and they’d dance. 
‘*Moo-on-light and roses 
Bring won-der-ful mem-ries of you-oo.’’ 

He opened his eyes and a strange, deep noise ground 
its way out of him. That was little Dodo lying there on 
her white bed, with that softy pink stuff about her, leav- 
ing bare only the slim throat he used to put his fingers 
about, — (he wanted to push the silk away from her 
smooth white shoulder and he didn’t dare), and her eyes 
closed (why, they would not be open again, not ever), 
and her hands and her feet in their silly white slippers so 
quiet, so horribly quiet. Such a thing could not be, — it 
just couldn’t be, that’s all. What had become of her 
voice with the laugh and the thrill in it, —‘‘Cuddle me 
up, Bensie,’’ — of that look in her eyes that he liked so 
much to make come there? What for that matter had be- 
come of all her own feelings and thoughts that he did not 
know, but that were her, too? He did not know her — 
he did not know — 

He remembered one night. ‘‘Where do you spose I’d 
go ’f I should die before I wake, old dear?’’ she had said 
to him, laughing, her head on his shoulder, her hair tick- 
ling his neck. The dash-light was turned out and he 
could only see her face by the reflection the spot-light 
sent them back from the leaves of the nearby trees by 
the park drive. 

‘Shift gears, Dode,’’ he had said. ‘‘ Thinking of brim- 
stone? That’s no line of talk. You don’t believe any of 
that bunk, do you, girl?’’ 

‘‘Not me, little boy. Maybe if I did, I wouldn’t be here, 
hm? Don’t know, though; you’ve got a drag, you have. 
But when I’m put out, I’ll be out all right and not maybe 
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— like that.’’ She had leaned over and turned out the 
spotlight. ‘‘Where was Moses when the light went out, 
as grandpa’s song says,’’ she mocked. But in the dark 
he felt a little shiver shake her body. 

His familiar inward qualm had caught him. ‘‘See here, 
Dode, if you’re worrying — ”’ 

‘“Worrying, my eye. Am Ia poor sport? Not good 
for a chance? Think I want to quit after all? Cut it 
and kiss your sweetie, Ben.’’ 

So he had kissed her and forgotten again. 

It was easy to forget when Dode was around, but he 
had worried sometimes when she wasn’t. Sometimes he 
had thought he ought to pull out altogether, whatever 
Dode said, or go off the deep end and get married at once. 
Only this morning on the train he had been all upset for a 
while. It was all right,— but he hated all this damn 
secrecy; it wasn’t his stuff at all. Of course, everything 
was different from what it used to be before the war, 
standards and all, but he’d rather have had it all above 
board. People were still so narrow-minded, though, and 
somehow it bothered him, sometimes. He’d have mar- 
ried her if he’d had a better job. Only this thing of theirs 
didn’t seem to fit with furnaces and kitchen sinks and 
squally babies and life insurance policies and all such. 
Better to wait. 

Now all that was over. He needn’t worry any more, 
never have that rotten slipping down inside at the 
thought of Dode. He was out of it. It was a closed door. 
And nothing left to show. Not a single thing that he 
could touch with his hands or see with his eyes but one 
little, soiled, pink scrap of embroidered voile that Dode 
had tucked into his pocket when she borrowed his hand- 
kerchief for her sniffles. Nothing left. Not even a claim, 
a right, a tie, an obligation. Only, because his picture 
was on her dresser, that stranger, Dode’s mother who 
called her Dorothy, let him come into Dode’s room — 
where he had no right to be. He looked around him slow- 
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ly at the silly little doll, at the powder puff, at his stiff, 
self-conscious photograph on the dresser. Nothing here 
was his. The room repudiated him. It was a girl’s 
room. It was Dorothy’s room, the Dorothy whom he did 
not know, whose life he did not know. 

But this on the bed was Dode, was his, his little Dode 
that he had held so often. He dropped on his knees, his 
arm thrown across her. The flesh did not yield. She 
did not stir. The cold struck up to his hand through the 
silken fabric. 

He stood up. He seemed to wake up, to come out of a 
dream in which he had been living. He woke into suffer- 
ing, suffering such as he did not know ever existed any- 
how, anywhere. His whole being stiffened to meet it. 
The Dorothy that he had never had, the Dorothy that had 
watched her face in that mirror, had lain thinking at 
night in that bed, had studied his picture on the dresser, 
the Dorothy that had been behind those eyes that would 
never open, behind that faint smile,— this Dorothy he 
never would have. That worn, broken woman down- 
stairs still had something of her, but not he. 

Below the window there was movement. A car,—a 
big, gray car, — had slid up and stopped outside. Some- 
one knocked discreetly at the front door. They had 
come for Dode. They would take her away; in a mo- 
ment they would take her away. And then there would 
be nothing left. 








A LYRICAL ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
‘““EVERYMAN”’ 


By Epwin L. PETERson 


“‘Yf Ony Be So Hardy’’ 


EVERYMAN 


If only there were one to ease my sorrow, 

To take me by the hand, to call me friend 
Through all my shortening days, today, tomorrow, 
And evermore, I would not fear the end. 

I would not fear the end, though it were only 

A pauper in his rags or swaggering knave 

That called me friend. It would not be so lonely 
With him to walk through darkness to the grave. 


‘‘My Penaunce’’ 


EVERYMAN 


Seven silver snakes have I 

To lay upon my back 

Until the world goes reeling round 
And the moon turns black. 

Until across the slanting sky 

Stars reel and spin, 

Until at last my soul is cleansed 
Of bitterness and sin. 

And the Devil will leave me to myself; 
I shall be unafraid 

Of curling fog, or ghostly bog, 

Or the deepening shade. 
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EDWIN L. PETERSON 
‘*Beauty Goeth Fast Away”’ 


EvERYMAN 


Even Beauty will not stay; 
Beauty goeth fast away. 

In her eyes the flash of rain, 

She will never come again. 

She will leave me here alone, 
Beauty with an agate-stone 
Where a beating heart should be. 
Beauty will not stay with me. 
Fare thee well, then, in the mist, 
Fare thee to another tryst, 
Arms, and thighs, and fingertips, 
Golden hair, and magic lips, 
Even Beauty will not stay; 
Beauty goeth fast away. 


““In Manus Tuas’’ 


EvEeRYMAN 


I have walked a weary way 
With no companions save 
One or two who little knew 
I journied to the grave. 
Over moonlit marsh and moor 
Some few words you said. 
Constancy you offered me 
Even as you fled. 

In the darkness now, I know 
I am at the end. 

Rain and fog, moor and bog, 
Silent, I descend. 








THE SKETCH BOOK 


THE MUSE PLAYS CHESS 
By Henry L. Winson 


It was late afternoon and the grocery store was im- 
mersed in a dusk through which flowed sunlight from a 
row of tall windows along one wall. From the small 
wooden table at the back of the room to the bright square 
windows at the front, the store was an expanse of gray- 
ness barred with yellow light which streamed across 
counters, barrels, and floor and climbed the opposite wall 
over the box-littered shelves. 

Mr. Potts was closing up. He framed his fat coatless 
body and bald head against the light as he reached up on 
tiptoe and drew the shade down over first one window 
and then the other. Then he stepped to the half open 
door and overflowed the entry way with his gray silhou- 
ette. For a long time he stood looking out, legs wide 
apart. He drew a cigar from his pocket, lit it with a 
match which he scratched on the door jamb, and again 
glanced out. A transparent ribbon of smoke unwound 
toward the ceiling. 

Turning away from the street Mr. Potts closed the 
door and pulled the shade down over the glass. Then he 
felt carefully through his pockets. 

‘‘Darn it,’’? he muttered half aloud, ‘‘where’d I put 
that key?’’ 

Hasty steps scratched the cement outside, and the door 
was flung open to admit the tooth-pick figure of a man 
who paused and blinked into the light-filled dimness. 

‘‘That you, Potts?’’ he rasped in a high-pitched voice. 

‘‘Tt is,’? answered Potts. ‘‘Come on in, Floy. Chess- 
men are on the table at the back of the room.’’ He had 
suddenly found the key in an obscure corner of a pocket, 
and as his tall guest poked his thin body toward the back 
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of the store, he shoved the door shut and twisted the key 
in the lock. 

‘‘Find them?’’ asked Potts in a high nasal voice that 
echoed thinly in the big room. Without waiting for reply 
he turned and waddled toward the back of the store 
where Floy Waters was pouring a box-full of chessmen 
with a dry clatter on to the wooden table. 

‘“Well, how’s the poet, Floy? Hope you haven’t writ- 
ten anything lately.’’ He reached the table, dragged up 
a rickety chair and seated himself with his back to one of 
the windows. A volume of O. Henry lay beside the board. 
He picked it up and tossed it on the floor. ‘‘Not that I 
care particularly. Pull up a chair, Floy, and sit down. 
There’s the tobacco-can, if you’re going to want it.’’ 

‘‘Rather have the coal bucket. I’ll want to spit.’’ 

‘Coal bucket’s not kept here in June.’’ Mr. Potts 
shoved a small wooden box with his foot. ‘‘Maybe that 
will do.’’ 

Floy spat, pulled up a chair facing the light, and folded 
his body into it. He adjusted a pair of pince-nez glasses 
over his hooked nose, ran his fingers through his oily 
black hair, tugged at a rag of a brown tie under his blue 
coat, and leaned over the board. 

‘*Your move, Potts,’’ he asserted in his thin, raspy 
voice. The two shuffled their feet under the table. The 
fat storekeeper pushed a pawn forward; Floy responded 
with another. Then out came the knights in quick suc- 
cession, and the men settled into slow, deliberated moves. 
Mr. Potts puffed occasionally at his cigar. Floy moved 
his narrow jaw mechanically up and down, pausing at 
intervals to squirt a thin stream of tobacco juice toward 
the wooden box. 

After some time, having made what he considered a 
profound move, Floy broke the silence. 

‘‘T been working awfully hard this afternoon,’’ he re- 
marked, eyeing the board with satisfaction. ‘‘Mowed 
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Mrs. Albright’s lawn. It’s the biggest one I’ve got, and 
it’s a lot of work.’’ 

Mr. Potts grunted. He bent over the board with in- 
tense puzzlement in his blue eyes. 

‘‘Tomorrow there’ll be three lawns to do, at least. 
Maybe some more work besides. A guy in a store don’t 
know what work is.”’’ 

Mr. Potts suddenly discovered a move. He slapped a 
knight down on a linoleum square. ‘‘I never noticed you 
carrying very many flour sacks — not that I remember 
of.’’ His cigar wiggled up and down as he drawled the 
words out. ‘‘Say, Floy, how are you and that girl of 
yours getting along?’’ 

‘‘Pretty well. We’ve been having some good times 
together the last few days.”’ 

‘“Which of the Blindens is she, anyway? Ed’s got 
more than one girl, I know. Is this the short light-haired 
one with the lost-but-not-yet-found look on her?’’ Mr. 
Potts wrinkled the corners of his eyes and squinted at 
the board. 

‘‘Never noticed anything funny about her,’’ Floy 
jerked out indignantly. 

Mr. Potts smiled secretly. He knew the girl well. She 
was a soft-voiced, simple-minded little creature whom the 
boys of the village had totally disregarded. She had 
probably never had a beau before. 

‘‘Nice weather the last few days,’’ observed the store- 
keeper. There was no answer. His opponent was star- 
ing aggrievedly at the board. Potts sighed and played a 
piece. Neither spoke for a while. 

‘*T don’t see what makes you talk that way about Ella,’’ 
Floy complained at last. 

“‘Maybe it was the other Blinden I was thinking of,’’ 
interposed Potts hastily. 

‘¢You sure don’t know Ella if you talk that way about 
her.’’ 

‘*T expect you ought to know. Anyway, I’m sure it was 
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the other one.’’ The storekeeper puffed a moment at his 
cigar. ‘‘What did you do last night?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I borrowed Mrs. Albright’s flivver and we went 
for a ride.’’ 

Mr. Potts gazed sombrely at the board. 

‘*Who furnished the gasoline?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Nobody. The tank was full when we started, and 
there was still some left when we got back, so I didn’t 
bother about it.’’ Floy squeezed a thin stream of to- 
bacco juice through his skinny lips. ‘‘Ella’s nice, no 
matter what people say.’’ 

‘‘T know I was mistaken about the girl. It was some- 
body else. Have you showed Ella your poetry yet?”’ 

‘*Yeah, and I told her all about what I’m going to do. 
You know. I told you once.’’ 

‘‘Uh-huh,’’ answered Mr. Potts meekly. ‘‘Your move, 
I guess, Floy.’’ 

“Ts it? Oh, yes.’’ Floy’s little brown eyes searched 
the board for a moment. Finally he moved a rook. ‘‘I 
wrote a poem to her last night after we got back. She 
hasn’t seen it yet, but I think it’s the best thing I ever 
wrote.”’ 

Mr. Potts puckered his eyebrows and gazed disgust- 
edly at the board. 

‘*You can’t move there,’’ he expostulated nasally. ‘‘ At 
least, I never saw any rule book that allowed it.’’ Floy 
grunted and moved elsewhere. 

‘‘Tf you want me to I’ll read you the poem,”’ he offered. 
‘“‘Tt’s an awfully exalted thing. I called it ‘Little Queen’ 
because the first line is, ‘O little Queen on the road of 
Life.’ I’ll read it to you after the game’s over.’’ 

‘“‘T’d be overjoyed if you would. You’re in check.’’ 

‘‘The devil!’? Floy stopped chewing and searched the 
board carefully. ‘‘That ain’t right. I shouldn’t have 
moved there.’? He changed the position of a piece. 
‘‘That’s what I should have done.’’ He resumed the up- 
and-down motion of his jaw. Mr. Potts dug his teeth 
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into the butt of his cigar and stared moodily at the board. 

It was getting darker now. The chessmen on the dim 
board were little carved images sitting silent in the dusk. 
The two men faced each other across the board in motion- 
less meditation. Potts’ face was immersed in a half- 
darkness from which his cigar occasionally flared out 
red. The light fell full on Floy’s promontory nose, his 
small brown eyes, and his slowly moving jaw. 

‘*Check,’’ said Mr. Potts in a low voice. 

‘*T don’t know what to do exactly about Ella,”’ Floy 
ruminated as he shoved forward a protecting pawn. ‘‘I 
guess she likes me pretty well, but I don’t have that kind 
of a feeling for her. You know how it is. A guy don’t 
want to fall in love with a girl half his age. I’m thirty- 
one, and never wanted a wife, anyway.’’ He spurted 
tobacco juice pensively toward the box. 

‘*You can always be an injured lover and break with 
her,’’ suggested Mr. Potts slowly. ‘‘Or does Ed own a 
shotgun? Your king’s in check.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know as I want to break, though. She’s aw- 
fully nice, and knows me better than most folks. Don’t 
know as I really want to.’’ 

Mr. Potts plopped his cigar butt into the box near his 
feet, dipped his stubby hand into the dark lines of chess- 
men, and moved a piece. 

‘‘Check,’’ he announced with the air of one who makes 
an unnecessary remark. 

‘‘Not going so well this game,’’ Floy confessed, 
slightly disturbed. 

‘‘T’ve known people to do some better,’’ admitted Mr. 
Potts. 

‘‘Hilla was awfully nice last night. She sort of clings 
to you, you know. And she does have nice eyes. She put 
her head on my shoulder and was awfully sorry when I 
told her I was going away for a while in a couple of days. 
I think she likes me better even than she’ll admit.’? Floy 


drew his eyebrows together. ‘‘Of course, I like her 
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mostly because she’s such an inspiration to me. I’ve got 
to read that poem to you.’’ 

‘‘Checkmate!’’ exclaimed Potts in sad triumph. ‘‘ All 
right, go ahead with the poem; I’d like to hear it.’’ 

‘‘Never noticed that move,’’ declared Floy wonder- 
ingly. He stared in some surprise at the board. 

The storekeeper leaned back resignedly in his chair. 

‘‘Let’s hear it,’’ he reiterated. 

Floy roused himself and drew from an inner pocket a 
piece of green paper on which were scribbled several 
pencilled lines. 

‘It’s getting awfully dark,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Maybe I 
can read it, though.’’ He squirmed his narrow body 
around in the creaking chair, held up the paper to the 
light, and squinted at the words. Sliding his eud of to- 
bacco into his left cheek he began to speak in the low 
tremulous tone of one reading something holy. 


‘*O little Queen on the road of Life, 
God made you sweet and pure. 
He gave you the shield of honor to keep 
For the knight that you shall secure. 


‘‘He gave you the task to care for it 
And protect it from every scar, 
For there is a knight who will need that shield, 
A knight who will come from afar. 


‘‘For keeping that shield from every stain 
How fitting the final reward: 
Your heart and the knight’s, in the future joined, 
Will be the abiding place of God.’’ 


Floy raised his head and gazed deep into the darkening 
room. The windows now were little more than bright 
rectangles. The counters and the shelves and the heaps 
of canned goods were piles of luminescent dimness. 

‘‘That’s the way I feel about her, Potts,’’? Floy de- 
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clared intently. ‘‘I’m afraid she doesn’t think that way, 
but I think of her as my inspiration. She’ll probably get 
a man of her own somewhere.”’ 

The storekeeper’s face was in the dusk, but he ap- 
peared to be rubbing his nose pensively. After a mo- 
ment Floy spoke again, his voice thrilling with confident 
exultation. 

‘‘Potts, poetry is wonderful. Poems like this come 
from the depths of my experience. They come straight 
from the heart.’’ 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
By Ruts M. Srourz 


‘‘Tf you can make out to get up these stairs,’’ Mrs. 
Ballard said, ‘‘the chest of drawers is up here. Mind 
you don’t bump your head on that overhang. We don’t 
use these rooms up here much of any, ’cept to store junk, 
so Jim ain’t never— Whew! Them stairs is a tug.’’ 
She halted on the narrow landing at the top of the boxed- 
in stairway and swung open a door to the little room 
under the gable. 

The air was sweet with the fragrance of dried sage and 
pennyroyal, but all about, in the light of the pale spring 
sunshine, was strewn the pitiful wreckage of a household, 
—a cracked mirror, a battered cradle, an angular dres- 
ser of golden oak, a hobby horse halting on three legs. 
Under the steep pitch of the roof, withdrawn to such 
kindly shadow as the bare little room afforded, stood the 
chest of drawers. Shoulder high it stood, its width in 
just proportion, its design fashioned in simplicity and 
wrought with dignity. Its top was deeply stained and 
watermarked, its veneer scarred by the ugly wounds of 
neglect. Its big glass knobs were chipped and hung awry 
on clumsy nails. Over the deep red of its mahogany 
lay the dust of years. From one broken knob swung a 
grimy card, lettered in a child’s round script, ‘‘For Sail. 
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Ben in Fulton family 90 yrs.’’ Yet no stain could mar 
the loveliness of line, no scar destroy the graceful curves. 
The chest of drawers stood apart, its beauty self-con- 
tained, untouched by ugliness. 

‘‘Do you want to sell the chest, Mrs. Ballard?’ I 
turned from long contemplation to ask. 

Mrs. Ballard’s thin face flushed painfully. ‘‘I had 
’lotted on it,’’ she said. ‘‘When I phoned your mother 
for you to come see it, I was sure I would, but now I 
don’t know what to say. Frankie put that card on there 
the first time we said we’d have a sale, but now the girls 
— my sisters, y’ know — are carryin’ on so, I pretty near 
changed my mind. 

‘‘We’re goin’ out west, did your ma tell you? Out to 
Pleasant Valley in California — don’t that name sound 
nice? It’s a fruit valley and Al Simmons thinks Jim 
would maybe have a chance to get in as a boss on a fruit 
ranch out there. Jim ain’t ever had real good luck here, 
seems as though. I was all set to get redd of everything, 
but when I told the girls I was goin’ to sell Ma’s chest, 
they like to of had a spell. Mary’s got one identically 
like it, that John Light’s folks brought out from Ohio in 
an early day, so she says she can’t take it. And Ory’s 
got her a nice golden oak bedroom set and she don’t 
want it. But they won’t hear to sellin’ Ma’s stuff to 
strangers. ”’ 

I wished myself away in my embarrassment but her 
tired voice went on. 

‘‘Tt really is true what the card says. I was a Fulton. 
The chest belonged to our grandmother. Then when she 
died it stayed in the old home back in Algona. Pa’s 
oldest sister gave it to Ma when she and Pa were married 
and they fetched it all the way out here when they came 
to Iowa in ’sixty-five. But Ma had been brought up 
different, y’ might say, an’ living in a log house on the 
open prairie carin’ for us children while Pa took up his 
farm was too much for her, I guess, though she never 
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let on. Sometimes I wonder if she wasn’t homesick lots. 
She took to her bed when Ory was just a little thing and 
she died when Ory was ten. After that things didn’t go 
so good. Pa couldn’t seem to make out. I felt awful 
sorry the way Ma’s things got scattered. They’s some 
of her books around at the neighbors yet, books that she 
prized so much she lugged ’em out here when she first 
came. Her secretary-desk was chopped up for kindlin’, 
I mind, and her spindle-end bed was throwed out in the 
barn. Land knows what became of that.’’ 

She sighed over unhappy, far-off days. Spring chill 
lingered in the narrow room, in spite of sunshine, and 
she shivered and wrapped her lean arms in her apron. 

‘¢ Anyhow, this chest is about all that’s left. Ma said 
I was to have this, bein’s as I was her name-child, so the 
girls told me to take it when I married Jim. But I 
wanted new things, like a girl does, y’ know, an’ the chest 
kinda got shoved around till Jim finally lugged it up here. 
Ma set such store by it, I hate to sell it, but what can I 
do? I can’t take it out west. They want five dollars a 
hundred for freight.”’ 

She paused, her eyes blank with unhappiness. 

‘‘All I’m takin’ is the best of my quilts. I pieced the 
most of them myself, when I was first married. Here’s 
my Log Cabin,’’ and she lifted the lid of a battered trunk 
and threw back a muslin cover. 

‘‘Ain’t that a pretty piece of purple?’’ She traced a 
strip of the quilt with her needle-scarred finger. ‘‘And 
that’s a scrap of the figured delaine I had for my second- 
best that time I took a trip to Uncle Dan’s in Illinois. 
Ma was married in that light-green brocade. She made 
it over for Sister Mary to be graduated in. Then here’s 
my Rising Sun quilt and the Star of Bethlehem. You 
don’t get any such pink calico nowadays,’’ she added 
pridefully. 

‘*It seems funny, don’t it? Here I’m doing just what 
Ma done, — packin’ to go west. But if she could come 
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clear from York State in a covered wagon, I guess me an’ 
Jim can make it to California in a fliver. That’s one 
reason I’m takin’ the quilts —Jim said they could go 
in the back of the car. Anyhow, they’re the prettiest 
things I ever had, and they’re what I prize most. What 
furniture we just gotta have Jim’s shippin’ by freight, 
but he can’t afford to take the chest. And it won’t be any 
manner of use standin’ around in an attic. What would 
you think I’d ought to get for it?”’ 

Now I am an amateur in furniture dealing. Mentally 
I groped for the counsel my friendly buyer of antiques 
had given me. ‘‘Try to estimate what repairs it needs 
and lower your price accordingly,’’ she had said. 

‘‘Of course this is a veneer,’’ I murmured weakly. 

Her face fell. ‘‘Tain’t worth so much then, is it?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Not like as if ’twas solid oak or walnut.’’ 

I clutched desperately for my honesty. Mrs. Ballard, 
you see, is my neighbor. 

‘‘Oh, some of the early cabinet makers used mahogany 
veneer on hard woods,’’ I explained hastily, ‘‘and such 
veneering is quite as good —’’ But she made no effort 
to understand. 

I tried to look at the chipped veneer through the eyes 
of an old cabinet maker I know. I felt the broken knobs 
where clung the shreds of gold brocade which once 
adorned their metal bosses. I thought of a woman’s 
need. But more than her need, or the chest’s lack, the 
beauty before me compelled me. And, lost to the code 
of the bargain-hunter, I said, ‘‘You ought to have at 
least fifty dollars, Mrs. Ballard.’’ 

‘Honest? That would be a big help.’? Then she 
sighed. ‘‘But I guess I can’t. It’d make the girls mad.’’ 

She turned wearily to a pile of carpeting. ‘‘ Would 
you care to see this rug? I made it. Took me over a 
year. It’s right pretty, I think, and it ain’t ever been 
used.’’ 

She unrolled a rag rug, carefully braided and sewn, 
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gay with orange and yellow, bordered with green and 
black. 

‘‘Tt’s done real well, if I do say so as shouldn’t. You 
can have it for five dollars.’’ She looked up anxiously. 

Down the narrow stairway I carried my rug, through 
a room littered with packing-cases to the street door. As 
I turned the knob, Mrs. Ballard called me. 

‘*You can have the chest,’’ she said, her voice harsh 
with decision. ‘‘Ma gave it to me, and I got a right to 
sell it. The girls can say what they want. Jim’s goin’ 
to have his chance, without let or hindrance from me. 
Want him to crate and ship it?”’ 


The old German cabinet maker examined the chest in 
frowning abstraction. Carefully he tested each dove- 
tailed joint. Slowly his deft fingers traced each gentle 
curve. He scowled over the water-marks and deep-bitten 
scars. Then he stood away and his lips curved in a slow 
smile. 

‘‘Dat’s work like we do in de ol’ country,’’ he pro- 
nounced in his guttural English. ‘‘Dat’s hunder’ years 
ol’ mebbe, ain’t it? Don’t see ches’ made like dat no 
more. No nails, true joindts — dese young fellers won’t 
efer do work like dat. But I fix it. You mus’ gif me 
time, — two weeks, mebbe t’ree. You send it to Miss 
Emily, hein?’’ 

He clucked anxiously over a bit of chipped veneer. ‘‘I 
mend dat, Miss. See?’’ He trotted to a dim corner of 
the littered shop and fumbled on a broad shelf. ‘‘Years 
ago I find me a mahogany piano case and I haf strips of 
de burl cut mos’ like paper. So!’’ He held up the strip 
of veneering to catch the light on its rich red grain. 

‘‘T mend de veneer. Lucky de beadin’ aroun’ de 
drawers ain’dt harmed. Leaf it here, Miss, and I fix it. 
It is de work of a goodt man and I mend it yust like he 
wish it to be,’’ he ended gravely. ‘‘What you say you 
pay for de ches’, Miss?”’ 

It stands in Emily’s dining room today. Upon its 
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shining top two silver pheasants forever preen their 
wings. Between them an amber vase holds yellow roses 
from the bush Emily’s grandmother brought from York 
State to plant in her prairie garden. Slow-dropping 
petals lie mirrored in the old mahogany. Pools of sun- 
light fall through silken-shaded windows on the Chinese 
rug that lies at its base, a rug of blue patterned with 
rose and silver. In the deep drawer lie Emily’s linens, 
folded in lavendar. The chest of drawers, it would seem, 
has come into its own. Yet it stands apart, its beauty 
self-contained, untouched by loveliness. 





“T WISH — ”’ 


By Nora B. CuNNINGHAM 


I wish I could push the buds back into the trees, 
And spread the snow where the grass is beginning to 
green, 
And turn the wind to the north, and freeze the lake, 
And fill the sky full of clouds with no rift between. 


I wish I could deafen my ears and blind my eyes; 
I wish I could feel that benificent numbness again; 
I wish that the winter would hold me in icy peace, 
Nor let me waken to Spring, whose name is Pain. 





VIRTUE 


By Wituiam CLosson Emory 


Virtue is a rare garment 
Spun by a gaudy spider 

To solace my lady’s sore torment 
That life has been no wider. 
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ENGLAND 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


UP FROM NETHER STOWEY 


I walked the windy hawthorn lane 
And marveled how the old moon grows 
So intimate with leaf and briar, 
And mellows round the shadowy rose. 
So in the night the thought of you 
Comes with a wise unhurried quest, 
And finds beneath dark leaf and thorn 
The one full beauty of my breast. 


BEYOND SHELTER 


The Bristol water drew away 
Among the mists of eventime; 
I heard the lambs cry down the bent, 
T heard the distant sheep bells chime. 
Then came the moon; and in the mist 
I saw a sail driven out to sea, 
A white thing driven to the deep 
Beyond the shelter of the lea. 


TENNYSON’S FATHER 


He lies beneath a bitten cross, 
Beneath a gnarled grave-poisoned yew; 
And old winds wrangle in the grass 
For cups of stale and sour dew. 
Over his tomb the weary sun 
Drops a pale slant of senile flame; 
And who is he? The moss alone 
Holds in her little roots his name. 
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ENGLISH SKYLARK AT KESWICK 


The stain of space is on his throat 
And holy sheen upon his wing; 
The airlorn fountains drink his note, 
The crimson daisies feel him sing. 
He rises through the awe of time; 
He pours a magic in his breath 
Which sweetens with a pearly chime 
And charms the certitude of deati. 





TWO POEMS 


By Grace Stone Coates 


COGNIZANCE 


She added, If I live; and instantly 
Was plunged in thought, remembering the time 
When such a Cerberus-sop was flippancy — 
As unconsidered as a gamin’s rhyme 
Flung at a greybeard wagging the last word. 
Again she whispered, Jf I live, to feel 
Her atavistic roots of terror stirred, 
And death, the strange dog, sniffing at her heel. 


THE ROAD 


The gate on the hill is locked. The road twisting down 
To the house below is a tangle of Russian thistle — 
Squatter weeds on the highways men disown, 
Whose only sound is the grasshoppers’ whirring 
whistle. 
There is a path, but it leads from the house to the spring 
And back to the house. Its trampled grass is shaken 
By the feet of a woman who asks no path to bring 
Back to her door what the arrogant road has taken. 




















A MORNING IN JUNE 


By Vernon LICHTENSTEIN 


It was a morning in June; and though the still-cool 
sun was scarcely above the trees, the Artus family, Dad 
and Mom and Jeanette, had already had breakfast, and 
Dad was filling his old cob pipe preparatory to going to 
work a mile away on the Teeters farm. 

Jeanette watched the operation, wide-eyed but silent, 
with one small dimpled hand in her yellow curls. Her 
three-year-old consciousness found it difficult to conceive 
how so much tobacco could be got into such a little pipe. 
She stood on tiptoe and craned her neck in a vain en- 
deavor to see into the bowl of it. 

She went to the door of the little, low, brown cottage, 
her hand in her mother’s big hard one, and saw Dad 
trudge away in the deep sand of the road that wound past 
the house. They stood there together until the blue back 
of him went from sight behind a clump of willows that 
grew along the path. He disappeared without so much 
as looking back and Jeanette was highly disappointed; 
she wanted to wave at him. 

An instant later, however, she forgot about that, for 
she heard her Dad’s voice, ‘‘Good mawnin’,’’ followed 
by a reply in a deeper voice accompanied by the soft 
chuckle of a farm wagon coming from beyond the willows. 
Mom had turned to go back into the kitchen, but Jeanette 
clung to her hand and kept her in the doorway until the 
bobbing white heads of a team of dapple gray horses ap- 
peared at the corner where her Dad had gone from sight. 
In the gravel wagon which they drew, a big young-look- 
ing man with a yellow straw hat pushed far back on his 
head sat on a board laid across the sides. He seemed to 
Jeanette to be the cheeriest person she had ever seen. 

A moment later he had pulled up in front of the door 
(the road passed very close to the house) and said, ‘‘How 
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d’you do, Mrs. Artus. I wonder can I get a drink so early 
in the morning, do you think?’’ 

‘‘G’mawnin’,’’ Jeanette’s mother returned. ‘‘I didn’t 
quite catch what you said, though. I’ve got the catarrh 
so bad I can’t even hear my own voice.”’ 

The big man grinned sympathetically and repeated 
his request much louder. Jeanette clung to her mother’s 
skirts, watching him intently. 

“‘Oh, sure. Come on in. I just got in a fresh pail 
before breakfast. It’ll be nice and cold for you. Come 
on in.’’ 

The big man stood up in the wagon and jumped to the 
ground. Jeanette saw that he was a lot bigger than her 
Dad. Dad was kind of short, though he was ever so much 
bigger than she was, but this man was pretty near as big 
as the house. He was already on the rickety steps to the 
door (there was no porch), and she scrambled off to one 
end of the bench where the water pail sat to see him get 
a drink. He stooped into the door and the little room 
was filled with him. Jeanette’s mother stood at the stove 
— in front of the wide crack in the stove top — and mo- 
tioned to the pail. He walked over and stooped as 
though to pick up the dipper. Instead of that, however, 
he made a quick side-swipe and, catching Jeanette in the 
crook of his arm, he swung her high in the air and held 
her there looking down into his face, surprised and 
frightened. She was just going to burst into tears when 
his great grin and his kind eyes, a foot from her face, 
made her feel suddenly safe and comforted and she broke 
into a crow of delight. 

‘‘Ah —I thought that would fetch her,’’ he exclaimed 
softly, lowering her to his shoulder. ‘‘Do you like that?’ 

‘‘Uh-huh,’’ she said with a decisive toss of her little 
round head. 

‘‘Well, then, shall we be good friends? You won’t run 
away from me any more, will you?’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ Jeanette responded quickly. 
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‘¢Would you like to go down to the river with me to get 
a load of sand, and play in it till I get the wagon loaded? 
Would you?”’ 

He was putting her in the way of a great temptation, 
for her mother never let her go near the river, though it 
was only a couple of hundred yards from the house. 

She hesitated, looking over her shoulder at Mom, who 
was still standing beside the stove watching them pas- 
sively. He followed her gaze and apparently understood. 

‘‘Can she go with me, Mrs. Artus?’’ he asked loudly. 

‘What are you going to do, — get sand?’’ 

He nodded. 

‘‘Well, I’m awful afraid of that darn river —an’ 
that’s another thing. Did anybody tell you there was a 
bad quicksand hole right out off the bar this spring?’’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t know it.’’ 

He was not much concerned. 

Jeanette squirmed slightly and said, ‘‘I want to go.’’ 

‘¢‘Just a minute, honey,’’ the big man said. Then he 
turned to Mom again. 

‘‘Well, you better be careful,’’ she was saving. ‘‘The 
old man had our cows across pasturing them, and a 
week ago one of ’em got in the hole. She drowned afore 
we could get ’er out.’’ 

‘*Whereabouts is the hole?’’ 

‘*Tt’s just off the lower end of the sand bar where the 
river’s shallowest. An’ I reckon you’ll have to cross over 
to get any decent sand, too. You want to keep way up 
stream when you’re crossing. You know the horses kind 
of try to make the shallows when they’re in the water no 
matter where you head ’em.”’ 

She said it in a matter of fact way as though she 
thought it of no more moment than crossing the road. 

‘‘T want to go,’’ said Jeanette again. 

‘Can she?’’ asked the big man. ‘‘I don’t think I’ll 
have to go across. Joe Smith told me there was good 
sand on this side.”’ 
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‘‘Yes, but he was down there before the high water.’” 
She hesitated. ‘‘ Well, how long will you be gone?’’ 

‘‘Not more than an hour, I guess. I’m going to take 
my time.’’ 

‘*T have to go down to Johnson’s for a few things, an’ I 
probably won’t be gone more than a half an hour, so I 
guess maybe I’ll let you take her. But don’t take her 
across, will you? If you do have to go over you can let 
her play on the bar this side and keep an eye on her any- 
way. She’ll do whatever you tell her.’’ 

‘‘All right. That’ll be fine,’’ he assented. Then turn- 
ing to Jeanette, ‘‘Are you glad you can go?”’ 

‘‘Uh-huh,’’ she said, drawing the last syllable out long. 

He picked up the tin dipper that was lying on the un- 
painted bench beside the water pail, dipped it full and 
offered it to Jeanette. But she shook her head. 

‘“‘Don’t want any,’’ she said. 

‘‘All right,’’ he answered and he hid his face in the 
dipper while Jeanette marveled at the quick jumps of 
his Adam’s apple as he drank. 

‘¢ All set?’’ he asked, laying down the empty dipper. 

He turned with her still on his shoulder and went to the 
door. Jeanette threw herself on her stomach over his 
shoulder with her arms around his neck as the lintel of 
the door loomed in front of her and she was apparently 
going to be struck by it as the big man went through. 

‘‘Here, here,’’ he langhed. ‘‘Did you think you were 
going to bump your head? I wouldn’t let you do any- 
thing like that, honey.”’ 

He stooped out of the doorway and carried her care- 
fully down the wobbly steps to the wagon. 

‘*Would you rather ride in the wagon with me, or ride 
old Bess there?’’ 

‘‘Want to ride Bess,’’ Jeanette said without hesitation. 

The big man looked over his shoulder at Mom, who was 
again at the door. Jeanette turned too. Mom was wip- 
ing her hands on her faded blue apron. 
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‘‘There you are,’’ said the big man. 

He set Jeanette on Bess’s broad back, and, leaving the 
lines tied to the peg on the front of the wagon, he clucked 
to the team and they started down the road. He walked 
beside Bess with his arm around Jeanette, and she turned 
as they rounded a bend and laughed delightedly in the 
direction of her mother, who waved slightly in return. 

Willows grew in shrubby clumps on both sides of the 
narrow sandy rut that was the read, and now and again 
they brushed the horses and the big man as they went 
down the rather steep slope to the river. Once Bess 
snatched at some leaves, and the sudden movement so 
startled Jeanette that she would have fallen off if it had 
not been for the big man’s arm. 

‘‘Well, here we are,’’ he said as they came out on a 
sloping sand bar and could see the river rolling past in 
little swirling brown eddies. He lifted Jeanette off the 
horse and set her down in the dazzling white sand which 
was still cool from the night mists. Jeanette wriggled 
her toes in the fine sand, and, stooping down, scooped up 
a handful; then suddenly straightening, she tossed it to 
the breeze. Bess started slightly at that. 

‘“Whoa, there!’’ cautioned the big man. ‘‘Be careful 
there, honey. Don’t scare the horses.’’ 

He took a shovel out of the wagon and dug into the 
sand, but it came up full of mud. The sand covered the 
bar only a couple of inches deep. He walked up and 
down the bar trying again at intervals as he went. Pretty 
soon he came back. 

‘‘Well, I guess I’ll have to go across to get sand to 
make decent cement with,’’ he said as though to himself. 

Jeanette had sat down in the sand and was scraping 
up a little mound of the fine white stuff. She looked up 
at that. He was standing looking across the river at a 
larger bar that fringed the inside bank at a bend in the 
river on the other side. 

‘‘Listen, honey,’’ he said to her after a while. ‘‘ Will 
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you stay and play here in the sand while I go over there 
and load up?’’ 

She looked up with a smile and her blue eyes were un- 
questioning as she nodded assent. 

The big man threw his shovel into the wagon again, and 
then climbed in himself. Jeanette sat there in the sand 
and watched him drive upstream along the bar a little 
way, then head the horses into the water. They went in 
easily and splashed along in the shallows for a short 
distance —then all at once they plunged breast deep. 
They kept on, however, dragging the wagon after them. 
The big man was shouting at them and the water was up 
to the wagon box. Big bubbles and patches of muddy 
foam floated downstream from the team, and Jeanette 
wished she could walk out and gather some of it up. The 
water swirled around the wheels and eddied off into little 
whirlpools. 

Then, all at once, when they were almost in the middle 
of the stream, Jeanette saw the horses drop off into still 
deeper water. They began to buck and plunge and they 
went on a few feet with the big man shouting and hitting 
them over the rumps with the ends of the lines. But 
only for a moment. The strong current carried the now 
swimming team down, and the next instant the wagon 
slipped sideways and the whole was swept away. The 
wagon rocked behind the struggling horses, and Jeanette 
saw the big man jump into the water. He did not go un- 
der but the current took him downstream several yards 
farther. There he gained his feet knee-deep in the water. 
The horses had already made the shallows on the other 
side of the river and were dragging the wagon after 
them out on the sand. They went on up to a clump of 
bushes and began to eat the leaves. 

Jeanette looked at the big man again. What was the 
matter with him? He looked as though he was trying to 
walk but couldn’t. The water seemed to be getting deeper 
around him though he did not move from where he was. 
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Why didn’t he get out of it? He hopped up and down 
in a queer, slow way, first lifting one knee out of the 
water, then the other. Then after a very short time he 
didn’t do it any more and the water was around his stom- 
ach. It seemed queer to Jeanette, but she thought noth- 
ing at all about it other than that. 

Then the big man shouted at her. She looked up from 
her little sand pile with which she had again begun to 
play. 

‘‘Listen, honey,’’ he called, ‘‘run fast and tell your 
mamma to come real quick. Tell her the man is stuck in 
the quicksand and can’t get out.’’ 

Jeanette heard plainly what he said but uncomprehend- 
ingly she said, ‘‘I don’t wanta. Wanta play in the sand!’’ 

‘*You have to!’’ The big man was plainly in earnest. 
‘*You go hurry home and tell your mamma,”’ he said in 
a queer voice, ‘‘and bring her back as fast as you cau.’’ 

‘‘T don’t wanta,’’ she repeated, not at all willing to be 
deprived of the rare fun of playing in the sand. 

Now the big man was impatient. 

‘*You go tell your mama,’’ he said slowly and very 
distinctly. ‘‘Do you hear?’’ 

Jeanette was silent for a moment. Then she got an 
inspiration. 

‘*Look at my house I made,’’ she said, hoping vaguely 
that he would be interested and forget about her mama. 

““You go!’’ 

His voice was hard now and he spoke very loudly. 

Jeanette was convinced; when her Dad spoke to her 
like that she had to do what he said or get spanked. So 
she got up slowly and turned to go back up the road they 
had come. She felt ready to cry; she did want to play in 
the sand! 

‘‘Hurry! Hurry!’’ the big man’s voice followed her 
as she dragged slowly up the hill. 

She broke into a little trot, her little fists clenched and 
her chubby cheeks bobbing up and down with every step. 
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Sut as soon as she was out of sight behind the willows she 
quit running and fell into a rambling childish walk up 
the road. The big man’s voice still followed her, ‘‘Hur- 
ry, honey, hurry!’’ So she kept on. 

Jeanette was very tired by the time she got to the top 
of the hill, and she was just going to sit down in the 
sandy wagon track to rest a little while when she saw 
the roof of the house above the yellow-green fringe of 
the willows. Again the big man’s voice came up the hill, 
‘“‘Hurry! Hurry!’’ 

Her mother was not there when she climbed up the 
three steps, one by one, into the front door of the house. 
The breakfast dishes were still on the red plaid table 
cloth and the tea kettle was whining on the stove, but 
Mom was not there. She wandered into the bedroom and 
to the back door. Mom was gone, without a doubt. She 
called, but no answer. Then suddenly she remembered. 
Mom was going over to Johnson’s. That was a long way 
down the road. Mom always cut through the fields when 
she went. But there were stickers in the pasture and she 
always carried Jeanette over the bad places. 

Jeanette heard the big man’s voice again. He sounded 
a long way off, but he wasn’t calling to her this time. All 
he said was, ‘‘Help! Help!’’ He must have hollered 
very loud for she heard him plainly. Maybe she had 
better go over to Johnson’s. She had to tell Mom some- 
thing. 

She started across the kitchen to the front door, but 
she noticed the water pail and stopped to get a drink. 
Then she went out of the front door. She was afraid of 
the stickers; she would go by the road. 

The sand was soft on her feet and she kept to the 
wagon track. The tall man was shouting almost contin- 
ually now. ‘‘Help! Help!’’ But he didn’t sound very 
loud. She was getting a long way from him now. 

The sun shone bright, and the sand in the road was 
warming under it. A slight breeze set the willow fronds 
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waving, and little brown birds called to her from the 
shadows. As she went down the winding road she be- 
gan to croon to herself. She pulled off some willow 
leaves and stuck one in her mouth. The wagon track was 
becoming less sandy, and after a while it came out on a 
big wide road. She stopped a moment at the corner try- 
ing to think which way Johnson’s was. She had to tell 
Mom something — she couldn’t think of what it was. 

Very, very faintly she heard the big man’s voice, 
‘“‘Help! Help!” 

Oh, yes, the big man was stuck in the river. 

Jeanette started down the road to the right. It was a 
dirt road and had not been traveled much since the rain 
the day before. The little hard lumps of dried mud hurt 
her feet. She picked her way gingerly for a short dis- 
tance. Then away off she heard an automobile coming. 
Soon she heard it coming on very close, rattling and 
banging along with the cutout open. She looked around 
and saw that it was a truck with two men in it. They 
slowed up and stopped beside her. 

‘‘Hey there, little girl,’’ called one of the men — he had 
a big mustache that blew out when he talked. ‘‘Where 
are you headed for?”’ 

Jeanette lowered her head bashfully. The man got 
out and bent over her. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Are you lost?’’ he said kindly. 

She shook her head and put her finger in her mouth. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ he insisted. 

Jeanette looked up. 

‘‘Over to Johnson’s. My Mom is there.” 

‘*Did she go off and leave you? That’s a nice way to 
do!’’ 

Jeanette stood mute, sucking her finger diligently. 

‘*Well, come on. We’ll give you a ride down to John- 
son’s. Do you want a ride?’’ 

‘‘Uh-huh.’’? She barely mumbled the word. 

The man lifted her and swung her to the seat. 
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‘“Move over a little,’’ he said. Then he got in, too, and 
on they went. 

Jeanette kept silent the little way to Johnson’s, though 
the man asked her many questions — whose little girl she 
was, and where she lived, and did she have any brothers 
and sisters? 

They stopped under the big elm in front of Johnson’s 
yard with the white picket fence around it and the man 
set Jeanette on the ground without getting out of the car 
himself. Then the truck rattled off and Jeanette went up 
the cement sidewalk from the mailbox to the gate. She 
climbed the clean wide steps to the front porch, but the 
door was shut and she couldn’t budge it; she did not think 
to knock. She sat down on the top step to wait. Maybe 
Mom would come out after a while. There were a couple 
of bee hives not very far away on the other side of the 
fence in the orchard. Jeanette liked the steady humming 
drone that came from them and she unconsciously fell to 
crooning in harmony with it. 

Soon, however, she spied a dandelion in the yard and 
she went down off the porch to pick it. There were many 
more around on the south side of the house and she ran 
around the corner to get a big bouquet. A gigantic 
brown dog came from the rear somewhere and grinned at 
her. She was not in the least afraid. She tried to get 
on him and ride, but he walked away. She followed him 
around to the rear of the house calling, ‘‘ Whoa, horsie, 
whoa, horsie!’’ and there she saw Mrs. Johnson churn- 
ing on the back porch. Jeanette ran up to her. 

‘“Why, child,’’ said Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘how did you ever 
get clear over here? Did Jake Olcott bring you over on 
his load of sand?’’ 

‘‘T want my Mom,”’ was all Jeanette replied. 

‘Why, she’s gone home.’’ 

‘“‘T want my Mom!’’ 

Jeanette started to cry. She put her little fist in her 
eye and her mouth drooped at the corners. 
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‘‘There, there, don’t cry, Jeanie girl.’’ 

She placed her free hand on Jeanette’s head. But 
Jeanette was sobbing now and saying over and over, ‘‘I 
want my Mom.”’ 

‘*Tizzie!’’ called Mrs. Johnson after a moment. 

A soft voice answered from the kitchen. 

‘Come out here a minute.”’ 

A large girl came out on the porch and Jeanette saw 
out of one flooded eye that she was sweet to look at. 

‘‘Lizzie, take Jeanie in and give her a cookie,’’ said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

The girl took Jeanette under the arms and lifted her 
up. 

‘¢What’s the matter, dearie?’’ she asked in a voice full 
of tenderness.. ‘‘Don’t you want to come in and have 
Lizzie give you a cookie?”’ 

Jeanette took her hand from her eye and looked rather 
damply pleased. 

‘‘Uh-huh,”’ she said very low. 

Lizzie carried her into the pantry and out of the depths 
of a high blue jar brought out a round brown cookie with 
sugar on it. Jeanette seized it immediately and bit off 
as much as she could get into her mouth. 

‘‘M-m-m,’’ she said. 

‘*Ts it good?”’ asked Lizzie with a smile. ‘‘There, now 
we’ll go in the dining room and you can look at some 
picture books.’’ 

Jeanette acquiesced at once and Lizzie carried her in 
and put her on the floor. She opened a drawer in the 
high sideboard and brought out two bright colored pic- 
ture books which she opened on the floor in front of 
Jeanette. Then she went back to the kitchen. Jeanette 
was captivated by a picture of a funny yellow animal 
with black spots and a neck that reached as high as a tree. 
She lay on her stomach, her chin in her hand, and turned 
the pages delightedly. Slowly, as she lay there, a drow- 
siness spread over her and in a little while she laid her 
head on the picture of a bunny and went to sleep. 








ROTARIAN SERMON 
By LancasTER POLLARD 


‘*He profits most who serves best’’ — 

Now wisdom’s further birth: 

He serves the very best who’s dead 
And in the sweet, green earth. 

For then he’s elemental life 
And serves essential things. 

First he feeds farmers burrowing where 
Is sight nor sound of spring. 

Then he becomes what he has served: 
Trees and the waving grass; 

And feeds all creatures who will feed 
Earth’s carnivorous mass; 

And gives his pliant, sinuous bones 
To clothe bones wrapt in flesh; 

Or shelters them from nicking cold 
In a tough wooden mesh. 

Though now he cannot own what’s on, 
Or any measured plot, 

He still will serve in realty 
And is what he has not. 

Oh, he serves best who’s dead enough 
To serve as more than one; 

As earth and grass and flesh again -— 
And quiet as the sun. 

His profits truly are profound 
Who serves so expertly: 

His bills are rendered and are paid 
With fine efficiency ; 

And every talent that he gets 
Draws compound from the clay, 

Till he has mortgage on the stars 
And title to the day. 








WINTER FEAR 


By TED OLSON 


She was a coward, perhaps. 

I only know 

The shrinking of the days was like a noose 

About her throat, and the first snow 

Horrible as the first insidious trace 

Of leprosy upon a dear one’s face. 

What use 

To muster logic, while the greedy night 

Nibbled away 

Crumb by slow crumb, and day by day, 

The light? 

Foolish she was, perhaps. 

I only know 

She never dared be wholly confident 

The season’s turn would end 

This slow aggrandizement 

Of darkness. And not even spring could lend 

More than a brief reprieve. The ancient fear 

Came back upon her with the first leaf’s fall: 
‘“‘This year . . . thisyear ... 

Night will devour all.’’ 








EDITORIAL 


The writer of the leading essay in a recent issue of 
The Saturday Review of Literature deplores ‘‘the utter 
divorce between women particularly and such permanent 
qualities of their environment as sky, soil, and sun.’’ I 
am in sympathy with the attitude here expressed, though 
I think it applies to me fully as much as to women. In- 
creasingly numerous and influential in American letters 
are those writers and critics who are urban to the core of 
their experience. The older American writer, like Amer- 
icans of an earlier generation generally, was typically a 
man or woman familiar with farm and village life, ac- 
quainted with occupations and emotions intimately re- 
lated to the earth. His study window opened on the 
fields. Sky, soil, and sun were real to him. 

But to the new generation of urban Americans, and to 
the writers among these especially, the apartment, the 
subway, the pavement are the realities. Fields, forests, 
streams, are remote, figurative, not felt or understood. 
To a person whose whole life has been definitely urban, 
in the modern sense, many of the prevailing ideas of 
earlier literature are incomprehensible and absurd, and 
its very language is obsolete. What can such expres- 
sions as ‘‘to dig deep,’’ ‘‘to go to the roots of things,’’ 
‘‘to plough a straight furrow,’’ mean to a man who has 
never handled a spade, or set out a tree, or seen a 
plough? 

One cannot say that it is right or wrong that this 
should be. Whether or not the race can survive if the 
centripetal force of industry keeps crowding the popu- 
lation into cities is a biological question, and no one 
knows the answer. My own opinion —that it cannot — 
is based upon so great an ignorance that it is valueless, 
yet not much greater than that of anyone else. It may 
be that the cities will endure, that they will absorb all, 
that food will be made in factories and agriculture will 
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disappear, that the earth will become a wilderness save 
for the urban centers of industry. In this field, theory 
is meaningless. 

Meanwhile, let us not shut our eyes to what is happen- 
ing. Let us recognize the increasingly definite dichoto- 
mous division of American life, and accept its signifi- 
cance for literature. The man or woman whose thirty or 
forty years have been lived in a universe of paved 
streets and apartments must not expect to write ade- 
quately of country life on the strength of a month’s vaca- 
tion, at a summer resort. The writer born and bred in 
the small town, or on a farm, must recognize his inability 
to render easily and promptly the essential spirit of the 
metropolis. Sound fiction can proceed only from sus- 
tained and intimate experience. J. @: ¥. 
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By Joun T. FREDERICK 


Forp Mapox Forp 


I have sometimes said to my classes in short story writing 
that the most stimulating discussion of the art of fiction I know 
is to be found in Ford Madox Ford’s Joseph Conrad: A Per- 
sonal Remembrance. I doubt if any of my students have found 
in this book quite as much as I do, but in three or four readings 
it has meant really a great deal to me, both in illumination of 
Conrad and in the arousing of thought about how to write fic- 
tion. Perhaps it was the best possible introduction to Ford’s 
work. Certainly since I read that book I have been keenly in- 
terested in all that Ford writes. 

New York Is not America (A. & C. Boni, $2.50) is a volume 
of leisured and appreciative observation of Mr. Ford in the 
metropolis, by Mr. Ford in the metropolis. There are a number 
of pleasant and interesting things about New York in it, and a 
larger number of interesting and pleasant things about Ford 
Madox Ford. Personally I have no quarrel with this apportion- 
ment of attention. I wish that the chapter on cookery — called 
‘‘The Lordly Dish’’ — were longer and more American. I guess 
I shall have to write that gastronomic novel after all. 

Mr. Ford is not so ignorant of the hinterland of America as 
he professes to be in this book. Perhaps readers of THe Mip- 
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LAND, some of whom are avowed believers in the ‘‘manifest 
destiny’’ of our region in things literary, will be interested in 
something Mr. Ford has to say about us: 

‘Let us, for the sake of argument, grant that the Middle West 
is the great danger to humanity. . . . In the day when I was 
a boy it used to be said that the pendulum of government of the 
United States swung between the State of Maine and Maryland. 
To-day it is claimed that it swings from Chicago and that the 
dominant generation in Chicago is ignorant, intolerant, corrupt 
and stupid. Well, the present dominant generation may be all 
that. I do not know. 

‘‘But as to the Middle Western generation that is coming 
along — that will inevitably come into power — I have means of 
knowing. And I am quite certain that nowhere in the world — 
nowhere at any rate in that part of the world that makes the 
North Atlantic into a lake is there so great an intellectual curi- 
osity, so great a thirst for knowledge and so great a determina- 
tion to put that knowledge in employment. I will not enlarge on 
what are my particular qualifications to know this but I will 
simply limit myself to saying that it is my real conviction that 
the artistic output of the United States is the most impressive in 
the world and that the great proportion of it — the immensely 
greater proportion — comes from the plains.’’ 

But most interesting are Mr. Ford’s novels. With The Last 
Post (A. & C. Boni, $2.50), he has added the fourth to a series 
presenting a group of English men and women in relation to the 
great war. These novels are as significant in their technique as 
the book about Conrad had led me to expect. In them Ford is 
developing a new method in English fiction — a method char- 
acterized by a high degree of introspectiveness, combined with 
shifting point of view, and by great unity in time. The effect 
of his method is sometimes painfully baffling, sometimes glorious- 
ly adequate with the sense that nothing else could achieve so 
well the effect he desires. It seems to me that the serious literary 
craftsman is bound to be excited by these novels, to want to 
study them. They have made literary history in a technical 
sense, I am sure. 

They have contributed to social history, too. Nowhere is the 
chaos of the war made so real; nowhere in English fiction, at 
least, is the war as a whole so well presented — politics and 
bureaucracy at home, confusion and incompetence behind the 
lines, heroism and ugliness in the trenches. In The Last Post 
we have the aftermath, though here our interest is less in war 
and more in people. 

In relation to the people presented in them the rank of Ford’s 
books must in the end be determined, I suppose. In his treat- 
ment of his major characters, Ford shows a comprehension so 
complete that it seems cruel. He has a prodigious and per- 
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vasive insight, not lacking in compassion but never colored by it. 
I believe that the Tietjens brothers of Groby are among the 
great characters of English fiction. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Something over a year ago when E. P. Dutton and Company 
announced the publication of The Old Stag, by Henry William- 
son, I asked for a review copy, partly, as I now confess, because 
I thought the stories might interest my boys. They did interest 
my boys. Also they interested me. I read aloud the tales of 
Stumberleap, and Bloody Bill Brock, and Wizzle, and enjoyed 
them at least as much as the boys did. We had been reading 
W. H. Hudson, and found that these stories of Williamson stood 
up to a comparison. 

So it was that when this year a new Williamson book was an- 
nounced, Tarka the Otter (Dutton, $2.50), I sent not only for 
it but for his two earlier volumes, The Lone Swallow and Sun 
Brothers, and granted myself the pleasant task of a somewhat 
careful consideration of Williamson’s work as a whole. 

My first conclusion was that there has been real growth in 
this work. His earlier essays are slight and somewhat mannered, 
showing only promise of the full-bodied richness, both of style 
and content, in his latest work. 

I believe that Williamson belongs of right to the high succes- 
sion of English writers of nature. He is the worthy heir of 
Hudson and of Richard Jefferies. Tarka the Otter is the most 
remarkable interpretation of non-human experience I have ever 
read. It is remarkable for its richness, its vividness and com- 
pleteness, and for its freedom from any trace of false senti- 
mentality. It tells the story of ‘‘a life along the two rivers,’’ 
simply, and fully, and beautifully. That is all, and that is 
enough for my taste, though not for that of many. 

For Tarka the Otter is too heavily freighted with details of 
nature to please anyone who does not care for those details for 
their own sake. It is a highly dramatic story which is told here, 
full of action and of danger, of conflict and hazard. But the 
tale is told deliberately, with no artificial concession to interest. 
Each incident is fully savored, fully realized. I like this. Places 
mean as much to me as people. The earth interests me, and I am 
content to spend a long time in the attentive examination of a 
small portion of its surface, either in my own person or imagi- 
natively with the help of senses as trained and as acute as those 
of Mr. Williamson. But of course not all readers will agree 
with me. 

I ean only say, then, that if you like the Hudson-Jefferies sort 
of thing, don’t miss Williamson. You'll like him too. 
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THREE NOVELS 


If The Mother (Macmillan, $2.00) is fairly representative of 
it, the work of Grazia Deledda is very different from that of her 
predecessor in the winning of the Novel Prize for literature, 
Ladislas Reymont. The Mother is a novel highly compact and 
highly subjective. The characters are drawn firmly, but with 
the utmost economy. The book projects but a single emotional 
situation, with its development through forty-eight hours to a 
climax. With the climax the book ends, beautifully and power- 
fully, but without a sense of completeness: the rhythm is too 
suddenly broken off in relation to its shape as a whole. 

I have a strong feeling, increased on second reading, that this 
novel has lost much in translation. Perhaps that is not the fault 
of the translator. But I feel sure that many minor falterings 
and dissonances in the mood, and something of flimsiness and 
unreality in the rendering of the exotic Sardinian landscape, are 
chargeable to the inadequacy of the foreign tongue. 

Nothing remains to be said about The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
(A. and C. Boni, $2.00). Thornton Wilder’s second novel has 
received its meed of critical and popular approval. Yet I should 
be doing less than my duty by Mipuanp readers if I failed to 
urge any one of them who has not yet read The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey to do so at his earliest opportunity. It seems to me to 
deserve richly all the praise it has received, and I rejoice in its 
wide sale. It is a happy day for American letters when sucha 
book becomes a best seller. 

In praising The Bridge of San Luis Rey one is tempted to use 
the high and broad terms chiefly applied to the established great 
among books. In attempting to critise it adversely I am al- 
most constrained to use terms of equally large and general ap- 
plication. Let me say then, simply, that for me it falls one de- 
gree short of the perfect realization of the possibilities of its 
material, in its neglect of the element of comedy. Wit is an 
excellent thing — and painfully rare in American fiction, past 
and present; and wit The Bridge of San Luis Rey has in de- 
licious abundance. But of the comic, in its earthy, human sense, 
it has very little. It is primarily an intellectual unity which is 
imposed upon experience, in this book, and one which largely 
disregards or rejects the crude, the vulgar, and the ugly. In so 
doing it misses, inevitably, something of vitality. 

But this is merely to define, in a specific way, one limit of 
Thornton Wilder’s intention. His spirit is not Gothic. He 
desired to write a book of a beauty austere, ordered, and intense. 
He has done so. 

Asked to award a prize to the funniest book of the year, I 
should have to bestow the honor on A President is Born, by 
Fannie Hurst (Harpers, $2.50). It is with a kind of shamed 
amazement that I observe my own reactions to Fannie Hurst’s 
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attempts to be literary. It was with Lummoz and Appassionata 
as it is with A President is Born: I was moved to mirth — to 
immoderate, irreverent, vulgar mirth. 

In this case, of course, I have an especial occasion for amuse- 
ment. For Miss Hurst has undertaken to write a novel parts of 
which deal with a middle western farm. And all the small boy 
in me — or the fellow novelist envious of popularity, it may be 
— exults in the opportunity to show how little she knows about 
it. It is indeed an extraordinary Middle West in which her 
‘*president’’ grows up, spending part of his time at a ‘‘model 
farm,’’ with ‘‘regimental silos, heated and electrically lighted 
barns’’: a farm originally of seven acres, eventually of sixty- 
five! It is a suprising middle western farm in that it has ‘‘stone 
hedges, most of them with their top row of boulders white- 
washed.’’ Yet in spite of the ‘‘stone hedges’’ it is necessary 
for the future president to spend his summers herding the sheep. 
(His name is David). It is a farm where, coevally with the 
electrically lighted barns, the hay is cut with a scythe. It is 
a farm on which late in ‘‘the most backward spring of many a 
year,’’ the sumach is ‘‘red as fire;’’ a well-managed farm, the 
admiration of the countryside, on which the lambs are born in 
October ; a farm on which — but I can only do Miss Hurst jus- 
tice by quotation : 

‘‘Bek still strode the farm somewhat terrifically, with her 
skirts tucked into her boots. The perfection of cattle still stood 
in rows in her model barns of asphalt gutters, running water, 
and electric light. The clean-clipped acreage of yellow mustard, 
alfalfa, and grazing-land, scattered with salt-rock, silos, red 
roofs, stone hedges, flowed out to the horizon. 

‘* Winslow still smoked his pipe on the side porch and sketched 
his afternoons away down in the lower meadow. Steve strode 
about the farm now, doing such solitary odd jobs as breaking a 
colt or drilling for artesian water.”’ 

I know, of course, that such inaccuracies in detail are not 
necessarily of consequence. In a great work of imaginative 
literature, facts may be of minor importance: I have not for- 
gotten who ascribed a seacoast to Bohemia. But in A President 
is Born Miss Hurst exaggerates the great sin of the mass of 
American popular fiction, of the stuff that fills magazines like 
The Ladies’ Home Journal: fiction that masquerades as realism, 
borrowing its methods and its materials, but that actually is 
based on no adequate knowledge of the life presented, and pro- 
ceeds from no vital comprehension of the men and women who 
live that life. Miss Hurst’s mistakes in fact are not mere ac- 
cidents of imaginative activity. They are the external evidences 
of the fundamental unsoundness of her work — its lack of valid 
motive and of authenic emotion. 
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AN INSPIRING BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT EDUCATOR 


All right-thinking Americans will join in heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the great service performed by Nelson Antrim Crawford 
in his splendid biography of that eminent Elk, Rotarian, and 
University President, Arthur Patrick Redfield. With fitting 
emphasis upon the great scholarly attainments of the noble edu- 
cator, the biography is called ‘‘A Man of Learning.’’ It is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company in a handsome volume, 
embellished with a fine portrait of Dr. Redfield, which sells for 
only two dollars and fifty cents, when most biographies sell for 
four or five dollars—a circumstance which in itself seems a 
fitting expression of the democratic spirit of this great educator. 

Mr. Crawford has done his work well. He has traced the 
glorious influence of a true American home upon the tender 
years of the great man, and has followed him step by step 
through his wonderful career as dean of a college of education, 
as president of Thompson Walker University, to his final dis- 
covery of his greatest opportunity for service, in Florida. The 
book contains a complete list of all of the inspiring writings of 
Dr. Redfield, such as ‘‘Little Sermons to Boys,’’ ‘‘Little Ser- 
mons to Girls,’’ and ‘‘Intelligence Tests and Preparation for 
Life.’’ Especially precious is the list Mr. Crawford has com- 
piled, with loving and diligent study, of the favorite words of 
this great educator. How inspiring it is to discover that ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ heads the list, having appeared in Dr. Redfield’s published 
writings no less than two thousand, four hundred and sixty- 
three times. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Crawford will go on and give to 
the world similar masterly biographies of the inspiring careers 
of other great Americans. I believe that such wholesome and 
inspiring books will go far to combat the rising tide of filthy 
and indecent writing, done by the paid agents of Soviet Russia, 
and insinuated under the guise of literature into our schools 
and libraries to poison the minds and souls of our growing boys 
and girls. After all, there is nothing like the inspiring force of 
a great example. I cannot do better than to conclude this hum- 
ble appreciation of a great book by quoting these lines written 
by the great educator, Dr. Arthur Patrick Redfield, himself: 

‘*Hitch you auto to a star, 
Grab the wheel, never squeal. 
Say a prayer and you'll get there 
Landed high, without a jar.’’ 


THE Pinto Horse 


Pistols For Two contains the allegation that H. L. Menchen 
is susceptible to ‘‘any poem about a dog, however sentimental.”’ 
I suppose I might be accused of the same partiality to books 
about horses — though I have read some which I heartily dis- 
liked. I am very glad, however, that I have made the ac- 
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quaintance of this short narrative, The Pinto Horse by Charles 
Elliott Perkins (Wallace Hebberd, Santa Barbara, $2.50). It 
is a straightforward story of abundant action, written with 
brilliance in detail, with a deal of rather grim humor, and with 
fundamental sincerity. It is emotionally effective and is wholly 
free from objectionable sentimentality. I do not know whether 
the author has produced other stories of the West or not. If 
he has not, I hope that he will give us others as good as this. 

The value of the present volume is considerably increased by 
the illustrations, the work of Edward Borein. They show that 
he knows horses and that he has studied his text with the inten- 
tion of producing illustrations which are in keeping with its 
spirit. He has succeeded admirably in that intention. 

The book as a whole is extremely attractive in appearance. 
The type page is well designed and the press work has been care- 
fully attended to. Both in appearance and in content this book 
is a satisfying possession. 


SoME GERMAN SHorT STORIES 


Two volumes of translated short stories offered by American 
publishers this winter give us a opportunity to form an im- 
pression of the present status of the short story in Germany. 
Worlds’ Ends by Jacob Wasserman (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 
and Conflicts by Stefan Zweig (Viking, $2.50). As one reads 
these collections, he is aware of an essential difference in this 
work from most contemporary short fiction in America. These 
writers are not concerned with the remunerative task of provid- 
ing appropriate material for the spacing of advertisements of 
soaps and motor cars. They are working in independence of 
most of the limitations as to form and substance which can be 
felt in American fiction. Hence, their work has a genuineness, 
a real relation to human life, which is not easily duplicated on 
this side of the water. 

Of the two volumes, that of Zweig is less substantial than the 
other. But his preoccupation with psychological matters makes 
the delicacy and subtleness of his treatment more valuable than 
in these stories, greater crude strength would be. Each of the 
three long stories in the volume Conflicts is interesting in 
method, and each gives with sympathetic sureness a highly sig- 
nificant unit of experience. 

There is always something flamboyant, almost histrionic, 
about Wasserman. He reminds me of Dickens — a Dickens de- 
void of humor. There are some powerful stories in this book. 
The most important, it seems to me, are the two which deal with 
the effect of the war upon class distinctions in European society, 
**Golovin’’ and ‘‘Erasmus.’’ These are highly dramatic, amply 
detailed, unforgettable. Certainly the people and the situations 
they present are profoundly important. I do not hesitate to 
call these great stories. 
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